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Downtown Flint, with its problems in retaining its pulling power as the metropolitan community 
grows, represents an area that can be strengthened through application of urban renewal principles 
and procedures for improving neighborhoods adjacent to the central business district. 
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Urban Metamorphosis 


Rampant urban growth is transforming our community living without chang- 
ing our managing or planning for a new urban structure. The problems being 
created by urbanization are as urgent as any domestic issue which confronts the 
nation today. From current population predictions, we are seeing only a begin- 
ning of the aggravation. 


Metropolitan Areas Become Urban Regions 


The U. S. Census Bureau expects today’s 170 million population figure to 
reach 215 million, possibly 228 million, by 1975. Between 1940 and 1956 more 
than 82 precent of the gain in civilian population (32.7 million) was concentrated 
in and around standard metropolitan areas, mostly in suburbs. These suburbs 
have been swelling at a rate seven times greater than the central cities. In fact, 
metropolitan areas have grown to 174 in number and these have spread so that 
we now have 18 urban regions—sections where two or more standard metro- 
politan areas overlap or adjoin. The number one urban region is the Eastern 
Seaboard. Here urbanization stretches in continuous sprawl for 600 miles from 
Massachusetts to Virginia. Five other urban regions also cross state lines. Thus 
we face urban problems among States before we have tackled solutions to urban 
growth which spreads over county boundaries. 


No Governmental Form to Fit 


Today’s sprawling urbanization is a developing formlessness which differs 
from the concentric circles and star shaped patterns we have had in the past 
The future form is even more uncertain without plans or programs. Whether 
the Federal urban renewal assistance can effectively be used to rebuild central 
cities as a counter balance to the outward pull of new suburbs and whether the 
Federal highway program will lead to new feeder roads spilling urban growth 
still farther out into the countryside, are two current forces not yet resolved. 
But these Federal programs, properly related and applied locally, can do much 
to help solve some of the physical problems of our metropolitan communities. 
The difficulty is that we find no governmental structure designed to fit jurisdic- 
tional matters for the amorphous community which is being evolved right before 
our eyes. 

Some Indications of Inventive Thinking 


There are signs of some inventive thinking about cooperative action: Cities 
like Miami, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Chicago are under locally sponsored study for 
functional transfers and federations. President Eisenhower has a White House 
assistant to tackle the job of intergovernmental relations. The National Planning 
Association is petitioning for a White House conference to deal with the rising 
tide of urbanism and metropolitan growth. Congressman Ostertag (N.Y.) has 
introduced a bill in the 85th Congress (HR 5565) to establish a Commission on 
Metropolitan Problems and Urban Development. Other legislation with similar 
objectives has been proposed. 

As brought out by the New York Times recent series of studies on city and 
suburban problems, the weight of thinking indicates annexation or changing 
geographical lines is not a solution. Answers seem to lie with federation by a 
series of compacts among existing units of local government and with new roles 
by the State and Federal Governments. 

In order to think, make plans, develop programs, reach decisions and take 
action for the metropolitan community now and in the future, we need wholly 
new community machinery with new forms and powers for local government. 

J.R. McK. 
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PLANNING AND CONTROVERSY 

Planners may derive comfort from 
remarks by Robert E. McLaughlin, 
President of the D.C. Board of Com- 
missioners before the National Press 
Club: 

“Planning a city is the process 
through which all the separate expres- 
sions of community activity and being 
are reconciled in the interest of com- 
mon and dominant public objectives. 
These objectives are sometimes not 
easily defined, nor are the means of 
attainment always readily agreed upon. 
Hence, planning tends to be associated 
with controversy, which is apt to lead 
well-meaning people to seek ways of 
reducing controversy, in the expecta- 
tion that thereby better planning will 
result. This is not only a fallacy, but 
a denial of one of our most cherished 
freedoms—the right to debate and 
resolve in the public interest the well- 
being of the community in which we 
live.” 
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AN OUTLINE FOR URBAN RENEWAL 


Philip W. Kniskern 
Real Estate Consultant, Philadelphia 





Editor’s Note 


Since urban renewal’s inception under the Housing Act 
of 1954, forward looking cities have been driving them- 
selves to qualify under terms of this Federal aid program. 
Recently, by proposing a cut in Federal funds, the U.S. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency has pulled the rug 
from scores of cities with progress under way or has closed 
the door for others with cases to be heard. 

Were urban renewal a public works boondoggle, a dras- 
tic reduction in Federal aid would make good sense. But 
since urban renewal is an enlightened, long-range program 
to help cities rebuild their worn out areas, the prospect of 
a slowdown in Federal assistance is dismaying, particularly 
after so much hard work has gone into setting up the pro- 
gram both nationally and locally. A prospective cutback 
just when effort promises to blossom into real accomplish- 
ment has stirred up protests by mayors in many cities. So 
until Congress acts1redevelopment needs can be attended 
to only by local action on preliminary programs. Cities 
without commitments can proceed whether or not full- 
seale Federal assistance is immediately available because 
the preliminary planning is time consuming. The merits 
of the program are so obvious in an urban nation that cur- 
tailing the program seems unlikely. 

When ULI’s Central Business District Council conducted 
its Panel Study in Flint, Michigan, March 25-29, the Greater 
Flint Downtown Corporation as Sponsor asked the Panel 
for a resume of urban renewal as the City of Flint had not 


previously considered any participation in the Federal 
urban renewal program. 

Fortunately, Philip W. Kniskern of Philadelphia, an au- 
thority in urban redevelopment project appraisal, was a 
member of the Panel. The article appearing here is his 
statement presented on behalf of the Panel to the Sponsor 
of the Flint study. Mr. Kniskern’s explanation of urban 
renewal and his outline for instituting a program under 
terms of the Act is so helpful that his paper is reprinted 
as an aid to other cities which have not yet inaugurated 
any urban redevelopment work. The memorandum ap- 
pended at the end of Mr. Kniskern’s remarks is a particu- 
larly clear outline of the steps and stages involved in per- 
forming under an urban renewal program. 

Mr. Kniskern is a Real Estate Consultant. He is Presi- 
dent of the American Society of Real Estate Counselors. 
He is past President of Urban Land Institute, National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, and American Institute 
of Real Estate Appraisers. He has made a nation-wide 
survey for the Commissioner, Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, and has been working as consultant to a number of 
cities—Nashville, Norfolk, New Haven, among others—in 
urban redevelopment and renewal. Because of his per- 
spective and wide experience gained from analyzing in 
varying degree over 100 redevelopment projects, his prac- 
tical consulting services are in demand for evaluating those 
essential elements of a redevelopment project—‘Project 
Feasibility and Land Disposition.” 
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The question has been asked—Should 
certain areas of a city qualify for Fed- 
eral urban renewal assistance, what is 
the attitude on accepting funds for this 
purpose and what is involved? 

The ultimate answers to the implica- 
tions of this question lie with local ¢c«- 
cision. Therefore these remarks out- 
line some of the major characteristics 
of an urban renewal program. Their 
application in the City of Flint of neces- 
sity are based upon a short, superficial 
field survey of the external appearances 
of certain areas. It is obvious that any 
decisions must be based upon much 
more detailed studies. 


Urban Renewal Explained 

As originated in 1949, this Federal 
program had its primary purpose di- 
rected toward slum clearance and hous- 
ing. The earlier eligibility require- 
ments in which housing was strongly 
predominant were modified in 1954 to 
the present base which requires that 
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either 51 percent of the eliminated 
space must be slum or inadequate 
housing or 51 percent of the new space 
must be housing. The type of new 
housing is not restricted to low income 
groups or social housing but it must 
be suited to a demonstrable absorption 
demand. 

Ten percent of the authorized funds, 
sometimes called ‘“‘The Commissioners’ 
Ten Percent’, are relatively unre- 
stricted as to eligibility and are there- 
fore available for business, industrial, 
and other uses. 

Under the urban renewal law, the 
Federal Government pays two-thirds of 
the net cost of an approved project. 
Permitted costs include planning, prop- 
erty acquisitions, reconstruction of 
streets and public utilities, bringing the 
lands to a new rough grade, sales and 
merchandizing costs for land disposi- 
tion, fees for engineering, other special- 
ists and consultants, and the like. 

The net cost toward which the Fed- 


eral Government contributes is the ag- 
gregate of these costs less the proceeds 
of the land sales. In arriving at the 
amount of these proceeds, the City pays 
for lands allocated to schools, parks, 
municipal parking areas, and like pub- 
lic uses. 

The acceptance of this Federal aid, in 
its broad aspects, should be considered 
as favorable and beneficial to a city. 
This program differs greatly from the 
public housing program. Urban re- 
newal is an “in and out” or “buy and 
sell” transaction which has a termina- 
ticn. There are little, if any, of the 
social and political implications which 
exist in public housing. Such portions 
of the “project lands” as may be allo- 
cated to public housing are “sold” as 
land to the local housing authority by 
the redevelopment agency. 


Benefits to a City 
Out of intelligent use of this pro- 
gram, the benefits to a city can be most 
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profound, profitable and _ extensive. 
This is a device for accomplishing the 
alteration of the face and the map of 
the city, as it provides the tools for 
major surgery to eliminate the worn- 
out, horse and buggy facilities, and in 
their stead, to create new facilities 
suited to our modern ways of life. 

A redevelopment project (1) pro- 
vides the City with the power of con- 
demnation to assemble large areas 
without which private interests can- 
not, or will not, accomplish the same 
results; (2) provides the City with 
funds for the bulk (%srds) of the cost 
of assembling and preparing the land 
for a new neighborhood while private 
interests pay the whole cost of all of 
the new buildings except schools and 
other public institutions; and (3) the 
tax income from the area is generally 
changed from a low base, high-service- 
cost area to a comparatively high in- 
come base area with lowered service 
costs. There can be many other added 
benefits. 

The concepts that guide the Federal 
administrative activity in this program 
are to aid and guide the cities in this 
complex undertaking; to supervise the 
local activities so that they will have 
practical aims and reasonable chance 
for success; to prevent indiscretions 
and dishonesty; and to see that the 
project is well programmed and con- 
sistently a part of an overall or city- 
wide, long-range pattern. 

The Federal Government is partic- 
ularly interested in the feasibility of a 
project—will the newly created lands 
have a reasonable probability of mar- 
ket acceptance and market absorp- 
tion?—are the proposed new uses suited 
to an existing or potential demand? 
etc. The Federal Government is alert 
to prevent any possibility of conflict of 
interest. All contracts and expendi- 
tures must be pi ior-alithui ized vi pi idi- 
approved by the Government if they 
are to be included in the Federal grant 
of funds and must otherwise comply 
with the requirements of the General 
Accounting Office of the United States. 


Causes for Delayed Accomplishments 

The overall program has sometimes 
been criticized as slow, confused, inept, 
and bogged down by governmental 
bureaucracy. The criticisms often have 
been correct as to the fact of delay but 


mostly in error as to the cause. This 
situation is rapidly improving. The 


causes have been numerous, with one 
contributing to another. Included are 
the rapid, nation-wide growth of: the 
program; the large number of projects; 
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the variations in State and local laws; 
the early overemphasis of the social 
and emotional phases of housing; many 
misconceptions of the elements in a 
successful program which experience 
had to clear up; inaccurate and confus- 
ing interpretations of a manual that of 
necessity was highly complex and un- 
derstandable only by an experienced 
man; the great shortage of experienced 
men at both the local and Federal 
levels, with virtually no supply avail- 
able except through training and ex- 
perience at the expense of the program; 
the difficult problems of harmonizing 
the purposes and desires of local official 
and citizen groups; a mass of detailed 
requirements aimed at preventing sub- 
sequent criticism in audits by the 
General Accounting Office; and many 
others. 


Urban Renewal Applied 

Whenever a City undertakes a par- 
ticular urban renewal project there 
must be full appreciation at the outset, 
and on everyone’s part, that the City is 
entering the land development business 
with all that that step implies. To the 
maximum extent that the Act permits, 
all determinations and details in the 
Project Program must be guided by the 
customs and practices which have 
proven successful, or which are cus- 
tomary in the private land development 
field. The practices for a Project are 
sometimes quite distinct from the cus- 
tomary dealings in individual parcels 
of Government-owned property. If a 
Project is to be successful, it may be 
necessary sometimes to change govern- 
ment customs and even the details of 
legal requirements. 

The precise organization which the 
City should have probably will depend 
somewhat on the State Enabling Act 
and the legal structure of the City. 
lluwever, the functions which must be 
well covered in carrying out an urban 
renewal project are as follows: 


1. Director of Redevelopment—a person 
to direct and coordinate all segments 
and phases of the redevelopment pro- 
gram (now officially known as an 
urban renewal program) and the 
Workable Plan. He must have suf- 
ficient authority to expedite the work 
of all participants. He will also be 
the contact point with the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 


2. City Coordinator—a representative of 
the City Manager and/or the Mayor, 
who will guide the Director of Rede- 
velopment in accordance with official 
wishes and who will carry the active 


support of these two officials for 
backing the Director and for develop- 
ing full cooperation from others. 


3. Citizens Action Committee—an ag- 
gressive representative group to give 
general support and to promote active 
public support for the program dur- 
ing all stages until the project is 
completed. 


4.City Planning Commission—a strong 
commission which has on its staff an 
aggressive Principal Planner having 
sufficient assistants (or an outside 
professional planning organization) 
to do all of the detailed planning in- 
cluding the balancing of land alloca- 
tions to surveys of market demand, 
to prepare recommended controls 
through zoning ordinances, deed re- 
strictions, etc., and who will prepare 
all submissions for HHFA with docu- 
mentations, as directed by the Di- 
rector. 


5. Land Merchandising—an appropriate 
organization with a consultant who 
can harmonize the requirements or 
the suggestions of the planning com- 
mission, the HHFA, the City, and 
others, with acceptability to the mar- 
ket in order to assure ultimate dis- 
position of the lands. 

6. Legal Services—an advisor who is 
well grounded in real estate law as 
applied to land development. 


~I] 


. Specialists—engineers, architects, ap- 

praisers and other specialists, as re- 
quired, who serve under the control 
and direction of the Director of De- 
velopment. 


(In the employment of specialists for 
all these important services, there is a 
note of caution—too often an error has 
been committed by cities in an en- 
deavor to economize substantially in 
compensations. The monies involved in 
any project are usually so sizable in 
amounts that errors become costly; so 
the obtaining of the most competent 
and experienced advice available is 
most essential). 


A Momentary Curtailment 


Probably as a result of the current 
efforts and pressures to reduce the Fed- 
eral budget, there is some indication of 
a retrenchment of the Urban Renewal 
Program at the moment. However, 
strong counter pressures are building 
up to preserve the program at its full 
amount. The resultant cannot be fore- 
told at this time. But the program is 
so popular with so many cities and is so 
well thought of by so many as holding 
such great potentials that it will be 
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fully pursued even if there should be 
some temporary retrenchment. There- 
fore, if such a program is desired by a 
City, that City should proceed promptly 
with the time-consuming preparatory 
work. Thus, the City will be ready to 
enter the program if it is not curtailed 
or, if it be curtailed, the City will be 
prepared to enter the program as soon 
as it is reopened. 


Urban Renewal in Flint 

From the record that Flint has 
already established in other projects, it 
is evident that Flint can accomplish 
substantial redevelopment when op- 
erating on its own; that is to say, with- 
out any Federal aid. The condemna- 
tion advantages and other benefits to a 
City, as mentioned earlier, do not have 
their genesis in Federal financial aid 
but are probably available locally 
through establishment of a redevelop- 
ment agency under terms of the State 
enabling act. Therefore, should Flint 
wish to do so and can pay the bill, the 


City can probably do all of the rede- 
velopment work by itself without Fed- 
eral aid. In such event, the City 
should adopt virtually all of the pro- 
cedural steps now in the Federal pro- 
gram and not attempt questionable 
short cuts. (The procedural steps are 
outlined at the end of this discussion). 

When considering the general area in 
Flint for possible application of a re- 
development program, there are only 
comparatively few spots eligible under 
a cursory examination. Only a small 
portion of the whole area seems to 
qualify under the Federal specification 
for removal of slum or inadequate 
housing. Careful interior inspections 
and thorough study might increase the 
proportion. 

However, an_ alternate eligibility 
qualification might be found to a sizable 
extent in new residential re-use poten- 
tials. But in this case there may be 
limitations as to the quantity of new 
housing which the market will absorb— 
that is, Project Feasibility. 


Portions of the area viewed as poten- 
tially needing redevelopment might in- 
clude re-uses such as_ central-city, 
garden type apartments, a motel-hotel 
type of facility, doctors’ clinics, and the 
like. These possibilities can be ac- 
curately gauged only by extended mar- 
ket surveys and by other planning 
studies to relate the type and quantity 
of proposed new space uses to the mar- 
ket demand and absorption potential. 

Therefore, the question of whether or 
not certain areas are eligible for Fed- 
eral urban renewal funds is left with 
the statement that there appear to be 
redevelopment possibilities but the ex- 
tent thereof and the specific areas and 
boundaries therefor can only be deter- 
mined by extended planning studies 
suited to the problems of the particular 
area. 

The steps involved and the sequence 
of major stages in obtaining Federal 
approval for any specific project, to- 
gether with allocation of responsibili- 
ties as applied to a City’s structure, are 
outlined in the following memorandum: 


MEMORANDUM ON STEPS AND STAGES IN PERFORMING UNDER 
THE FEDERAL URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 
The sequence of major stages in the progress of an individual project and the major requirements for approvals, together 
with a suggested tentative allocation of responsibilities under a typical city structure, may be briefed as follows: 


Item 


Allocation of Costs and Suggested 
Placing of Responsibility 


I. WORKABLE PLAN FOR URBAN RENEWAL: 
The City must adopt and submit to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (commonly called HHFA) an acceptable plan which shall 
include: 


Prepared at city expense by Planning Com- 
mission 


a. Ordinances and codes for housing and health with the manner by Coordination by Director of Redevelopment 


a 
iS 
i= 


0 
it 


Is 


b. 


g. 


which they are enforced as well as the past record of enforcement. 


A comprehensive plan for the development of the City including, 
among the components, such other plans as land uses, thorough- 
fares, community facilities, public improvements; and provisions 
for controls such as zoning ordinance, subdivision regulation, 
minimum housing code, etc. 


*. Basic analysis of selected neighborhoods with contemplated ulti- 


mate treatments for conservation, rehabilitation and/or redevel- 
opment of structures within the project. 


. Provisions for an effective administrative organization to run 


the program—one which will have adequate legal authority for 
its tasks including authority to contract for such Federal aid as 
may be asked by the community. 


. Evidence of financial capacity on the part of 'the City to meet its 


share of the cost of capital improvements. 


. A plan for rehousing those persons who are to be displaced by 


any urban renewal construction. 


Evidence of full-fledged, active citizen support and participation 
by representative local individuals and organizations. 


II. HHFA CrrRTIFICATION OF THE WORKABLE PLAN 
When the Workable Plan has been approved by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, that agency will issue a certification which 
authorizes constituents of HHFA to process projects in the city. This 
certification is not a commitment beyond that point, but permits the 
consideration of Item III, Preliminary Project Report, when it is 
submitted to HHFA. 
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Approval of City Council 
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Item 
III. PRELIMINARY PROJECT REPORT: 
This is a complete but preliminary detailed description and program 
for a particular individual Project showing its tentative boundaries, 
number of families displaced, present and proposed land uses, new 
street pattern, estimates of costs including those for final planning, 
estimated acquisition and renewal costs, liquidation proceeds and 
like matters in preliminary form and figures. The report carries 
much required documentation. 
Approval by HHFA authorizes expenditures for final precise plan- 
ning including such services of consultants as may have been 
budgeted. 
Funds for the Federal grant are tentatively reserved and allocated 
but do not become available until later. 
IV. APPROVAL OF PRELIMINARY PROJECT REPORT: 
When approved, HHFA notifies the City of such approval and 
authorizes the expenditures necessary for the preparation of the 
Final Project Report, and the City proceeds to do so. 
V. Frnat PrRoJEcT REPORT: 
This report brings all phases of the individual Project to a definite 
and decided stage. This report must be fully documented. 
An approval by HHFA of this report approves the project details, 
the program, and the cost budget. There are provisions for subse- 
quent modifications both in plans and in estimates as the Project 
proceeds. When such changes are modifications both in plans and 
in estimates as the Project proceeds, such changes are approved 
by HHFA. 
Evidence of feasibility of the Project and marketability of the made 
over lands is an important item in this report. 
VI. CERTIFICATION OF LOAN AND GRANT: 
Following approval of the final Project Plan, HHFA issues a cer- 
tification of loan and grant. Federal Government funds are thereby 
set aside for temporary loans to the City and for the final two-thirds 
capital grant. Upon receipt of this certification the City may pro- 
ceed with the acquisition of the Project properties and all other 
phases for the activation and accomplishment of the Project. All 
individual contracts must be submitted to HHFA for prior approval. 
VII. ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE PROJECT: 
Land acquisition by condemnation or otherwise, removal of occu- 
pants, building demolitions, street and public utility changes, etc. 
Commencement of efforts to merchandise and sell the new lands. 
VIII. Sate or LANDs: 
Lands are offered through real estate channels and are carried to 
the point of executed contracts for sale. At or before settlements, 
buyers must give assurances that the desired building improvements 
can and will be created. The City credits the project with the value 
of lands allocated to its or for other public uses. 
IX. Aupir By GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE: 
This audit confirms items of cost and credits from sales that are to 
be included in computing the net cost of the Project, of which the 
Federal Government pays 73. Disapproved items of cost are paid 
100 percent by the City. 
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Allocation of Costs and Suggested 
Placing of Responsibility 


Prepared at City expense by 
mission 


Planning Com- 


Coordination by Director of Redevelopment 


Approval by City Council 


Cost 143 City, 7s Federal Government 


Prepared by City Plan Commission with Con- 
sultant on land disposition and other special- 
ists. Coordination by Director of Redevel- 
opment 


Approval by Council 


Funds are provided by Federal Loan 


Director of Redevelopment 


Land disposition Consultant 





Specific approvals by Council as they or the 
Law requires 


Expenses }3 City, 73 Federal Government 





Director of Redevelopment 


Sales Manager 


Brokers 


Approvals by Council as required by law 


Federal Government Loan paid off by Federal 
Government Grant and the City’s pro rata 
share 
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and not to URBAN LAND. 

Dallas, Multiple Governmental Units 
in the Metropolitan Complex. Busi- 
ness Executives’ Research Committee. 
Obtainable from Prof. Walter E. Boles, 
Jr., Southern Methodist University, 
Box 112, Dallas 5. 48 pp. maps, charts, 

tables. $1.00. 

This is a good report. It investigates 
a problem; it presents methods of deal- 
ing with the problems examined; and 
within the scope of the inquiry it pre- 
sents constructive ideas and alternative 
policies in the area of inquiry. The 
conclusions and recommendations all 
point toward a program aimed at for- 
mation of an urban county form of 
government for coping with the mount- 
ing metropolitan problem. Business 
Executives’ Research Committee is 
composed of Dallas executives and 
SMU faculty members who are jointly 
studying specific economic problems in 
the Dallas area. By drawing upon 
practical business experience and aca- 
demic knowledge, impartial and ob- 
jective research is achieved on prob- 
lems of importance to the community. 


Municipal Costs and Revenues Result- 
ing from Community Growth. Walter 
Isard and Robert F. Coughlin. Based 
upon research conducted at M.I.T.; re- 
leased jointly by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston and the American In- 
stitute of Planners; published by 
Chandler-Davis Publishing Company, 
Wellesley, Mass. 111 pp., charts, tables. 
$5.00. 

When new industry is brought into a 
community, will the end result be a 
higher or lower tax rate? No categori- 
cal answer is possible, because much 
depends upon the characteristics of the 
community and the new industry. 

This book presents a method and a 
set of instructions for estimating what 
the effect will be. The method is logi- 
cal but not simple. In essence, it con- 
in determining and adding up 
specific costs of actual needed additions 
to roads, sewerage, school, and other 
municipal facilities; calculating annual 
costs and tax revenues at suitable 
growth intervals; and striking a bal- 
ance. Cost data are included to facili- 
tate this process. While they apply to 
New England conditions in 1953, suit- 
able corrections could be made. 

To the community willing to invest 
the time and energy necessary to follow 
through on this method, the book will 
be a very useful guide. To others, it 
will also serve a purpose by document- 
ing the dangers inherent in over-sim- 
plifying a complex question. 
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What Freeways Mean To Your City. 
Automotive Safety Foundation, 200 
Ring Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Oct. 
1956. 48 pp., illus. Single copies free. 


Freeways in cities are less familiar to 
people than are rural freeways. Now 
with the Federal highway program a 
reality, it will be necessary for city 
officials, business men, industrialists and 
citizens to learn about urban freeways. 
With knowledge about their function 
and construction, the urban resident 
will be better prepared for the impact 
of freeway location. This booklet is an 
easily read, generously and clearly il- 
lustrated document to explain many 
urban freeway problems. 


Organization of 
Neighborhood 
1956, 16 pp. 
Municipal Housing Codes in the Courts. 
Sept. 1956, 22 pp. 

Housing Code Provisions: A Reference 


Block Groups for 
Improvement. Sept. 


Guide for Citizen Organizations. Oct. 
1956, 36 pp. 

ACTION—American Council To Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods, Inc. Box 


462, Radio City Station, New York City 
20, N. Y. Free on request. 

The titles of these special reports are 
clues to their usefulness. Each one is 
part of the series being published by 
ACTION as aids to local community 
groups for helping them formulate 
programs to fight the battle against 
slums and blight. 


American Housing and Its Use—The 
Demand for Shelier Space. Louis Win- 


nick. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. 1957. 143 pp., tables, charts. 
$5.50. 

Dr. Winnick’s excellent economic 


analysis of the utilization of housing 
space is one of the Census monograph 
series sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council and the Bureau of the 
Census to interpret relationships and 
significance of statistics in the 1950 
Census of Housing. 

Some of the author’s findings using 
rooms instead of dwelling uniis as the 
basis of measurement are: Inequality 
of income is greater than inequality of 
space use. In other words rich fami- 
lies do not use much more space than 
poor families of the same size. De- 
spite rising prosperity, the persons-per- 
room ratio has not dropped signifi- 
cantly. Changing consumer tastes, such 
as abandonment of the dining room, 
have been influential in dictating de- 
mands for space. Although the size of 
the household has been the most im- 
portant factor in determining housing 
density, in the decade from 1940-1950 


income began to play an increasing 
role. It is not in the most densely 
populated regions that the persons- 


per-room ratio is highest. There are 


more persons-per-room in the West 
than in the Northeast, in rural than in 
urban areas, and in smaller cities than 
in large ones. Older people do not 
form independent households any more 
frequently than in the past. This, Dr. 
Winnick observes, may be due to 
market conditions which thus far have 
failed to meet the special needs for in- 
expensive housing of this part of the 
population. Dr. Winnick’s study neces- 
sarily reveals overall trends only. Since 
the study is based upon Census re- 
gions, which are large, information 
concerning local conditions unfortu- 
nately cannot be derived from it. 


“A Symposium on Metropolitan Region- 
alism: Developing Governmental Con- 
cepts.” University of Pennsylvania Law 
Review, Vol. 105, No. 4. University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, Philadelphia. 
February, 1957. 177 pp. $1.25. 


This series of papers deals with the 
challenge for governmental organiza- 
tion posed by the development of met- 
ropolitan regions. Various papers deal 
with different aspects of the govern- 
mental problem: Identification of met- 
ropolitan areas, economic and_ fiscal 
conditions, the role of independent au- 
thorities, reasons for conflict between 
local and central administration, and 
traffic. The need for urban regional 
planning endowed with both authority 
and purpose is stressed. As case studies, 
Los Angeles and metropolitan Toronto, 
are analysed in respect to government 
structure. The symposium closes with 
legal aspects affecting the development 
of metropolitan government, and con- 
cludes that it is politics and not legali- 
ties or reluctance which are holding up 
solution to many problems of metro- 
politan areas. 


Governmental Problems in the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area. A Report of the 
Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Local Governmental Services Commis- 
sion, Paul J. Randolph, Chairman. 
Edited by Leverett S. Lyon. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 
1957. 283 pp. maps, charts, tables. 
$8.00. 

While there have been an increasing 
number of studies directed to the prob- 
lems of government in metropolitan 
areas, this report deals comprehensively 
with the subject in terms of the specific 
problems of a specific area. Although 
there is considerable general material 
relating the Chicago area to the na- 
tional picture, the bulk of the volume 
consists of monographs devoted to spe- 
cific problems—sewage, drainage, water 
supply, fire, police, welfare—as they 
exist in the Chicago area. The presen- 
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tation emphasizes that different prob- 
lems are suited to being handled within 
different boundaries. For example, the 
most efficient boundary for a single 
drainage authority is not apt to coin- 
cide with the jurisdiction appropriate 
for a transportation authority. 

The volume concludes with an ac- 
count of attempts which have been 
made in other cities to create some sort 
of metropolitan organization, including 
the Toronto plan. The report insists 
that caution, flexibility and imagination 
are needed. The problem is universal 
to metropolitan areas; but no single 
solution is universally applicable. 


The Suburbanization of Administrative 
Offices in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
Donald L. Foley. 

er R 


scanrch 


Berkeley. 


Bureau of Business 
University of 


1957. 48 pp. 


and Eccno 
California, 
$1.50. 

The extent to which the Central Busi- 
ness District has suffered from decen- 
tralization, and how much this de- 
centralization indicates complementary 
expansion and how much breakdown 
of the central city, has been the subject 
of much debate. The author of this 
study has attempted a partial answer to 
this question for the San Francisco 
Bay area. He has choser: a study of 
the suburbanization of administrative 
offices on the theory that the loss of 
these offices more than the loss of any 
other function threatens the downtown 
center. 

The author concludes that while the 
central business areas of the Bay re- 
gion can expect to retain their predom- 
inant office concentrations for the next 
two decades at least, the type of offices 
attracted to downtown may be expected 
to alter. Coordinating offices and 
specialized services are likely to be- 
come the most important office type. 
It is the author’s belief that a series of 
unpuitait sub-cenlers aud regional 
centers may well develop in the next 
decade which will make far more 
severe inroads on the metropolitan 
center than has yet been the case. He 
emphasizes the importance of revitali- 
zation of the transit system as an 
anchor for downtown strength. 


Space Use Study—A Summary. The 
Cincinnati Central Business District. 
City Planning Commission, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 1956. 16 pp., tables, charts, 
maps. 

Cincinnati’s central business district 
study is precisely the kind of inventory 
which is needed by every large city. 
Without such tabulations of space 
usages and analyses of the core area 
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functions, neither appraisals nor pros- 
pects for future development can be 
drafted intelligently. This summary 
and its accompanying circulation sys- 
tem report typify two studies essential 
to the planning for the future of cen- 
tral city areas. 


ABC’s of Urban Renewal. Urban Re- 
newal Division, Sears, Roebuck and Co 
Chicago 7. 1957. 25 pp. illus. Free 
on request to Sears. 

This booklet clearly and 
explains urban renewal and how re- 
sources of federal, state, and municipal 
governments can be used with 
citizen participation to carry out local 
programs. The booklet also shows the 
intense interest on the part of a great 
city retailer in the urban 


renewal vroiects 
ai f J 


precisely 


local 


reason for 


Neighborhood Planning. V. Joseph 
Kostka. The Appraisal Institute of 
Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
1957. 160 pp. illus. $4.00. 

A companion volume to Planning 
Residential Subdivisions, published by 
Mr. Kostka in 1954, this book, like its 
predecessor, discusses both practice and 
theory. The study is directed to a 
Canadian audience and reflects English 
and South African theory and experi- 
ence as well as that of the U.S. and 
Canada; the analysis should be of uni- 
versal interest. While the discussion 
is sound by and large, several of the 
author’s conclusions are open to ques- 
tion. For example, Mr. Kostka con- 
trasts six possible layout systems for 
an area with a seventh which he calls 
“Creative Design” since it is inspired 
rather than based on any preconceived 
layout device. Mr. Kostka concludes 
that “Creative Design” has the greatest 
merit of all the plans he discusses, but 
the reader who examines the designs 
may disagree. 


AREAWIDE PROPOSAL FOR 
LOUISVILLE COLLAPSES 


Louisville and Jefferson County, Ky., 
presented a proposal for areawide gov- 
ernment to the local electorate for ap- 
proval last Fall. For several reasons 
which have bearing upon similar plans 
elsewhere, the proposal not ap- 
proved. 

As reported by House & Home Maga- 
zine, the so-called Mallon plan failed 
at the polls for these reasons: (1) Sub- 
urban families do not really understand 
arguments based on their property 
taxes because their taxes, under today’s 
home financing pattern, are concealed 
in monthly payments put in escrow and 


was 


paid by servicing agents. (2) The pro- 
posal for areawide government made 
no job provision for the officials of the 
31 towns to be annexed. (The Toronto 
and Miami metropolitan merger plans 
indicate more success on this score 
through federation). (3) Outright an- 
nexation removed the identity of the 
31 communities to be absorbed. (4) 
Louisville residents were not convinced 
of the improved city services promised 
through merger. 

The merger plan had included these 
proposals: Merger of Louisville with 
the band of suburbs and unincorpo- 
rated area; extension of Louisville serv- 
ices to the annexed area as quickly as 
possible; extension of metropolitan 
sewer district lines to the annexed area; 
consolidation of city and county police 
and welfare departments: reorganiza- 
tion of city and county health depart- 
ments giving the city control over pub- 
lic hospital facilities, the county control 
over public health services. 


PEDESTRIAN CONCOURSES FOR 
DOWNTOWN DETROIT 
Prospects for central city area im- 

provements are in the making. 

Downtown Detroit has a cluster of 
projects tied to its current Civic Center 
and office building developments. By 
going one stage farther, these new at- 
tractions can be linked for the conveni- 
ence of pedestrians and for the benefit 
of downtown. The feasibility of pedes- 
trian concourse systems for this link- 
age is advocated by Leonard PP. 
Reaume, leading Detroit Realtor and 
ULI Trustee. 

Mr. Reaume believes the project 
should be considered now while street 
widenings for Woodward Avenue, 
Wayne and Larned Streets are taking 
place. “If the concourse systems can- 
not be finished now, at least provisions 
for them can be made while the streets 
are torn up during the widening pro- 
gram,” says Mr. Reaume. 

At the lower level of these con- 
courses, pedestrians would have access 
to shops all along the way. In the pro- 
posal, the Ford Auditorium is linked by 
the concourse system so that conven- 
tion groups can go from one Civic Cen- 
ter building to another without coats. 
With Detroit’s new office buildings, bus 
terminal, and hotel projects to revital- 
ize downtown, Mr. Reaume’s proposal 
for pedestrian concourses will answer 
problems of increasing the amenity of 
downtown by eliminating much of the 
street traffic’s interference with pedes- 
trian movement. 
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